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ADDRESS 



To the Friends of Education : 

The Committee to whom was entrusted the matter of Compulsory Edu- 
cation by their fellow citizens of West Hoboken, have been instructed to enter 
into communication with the friends of the cause for the purpose of securing 
whatever benefit may be derived from associated action. The earnest atten- 
tion they have given to the subject has caused them to be so deeply impressed 
with its importance that they value the result alone without special regard for 
the law they have proposed and which they have sent to the legislature. Be- 
lieving that the future of our country depends upon the education of its citizens 
they wish only to secure the best means for its universal adoption. If, there- 
fore, the arguments they have offered are fallacious, the methods proposed im- 
practical, or the law insufficient or oppressive, they trust that the defects will 
be remedied and a better method and law suggested. It is hoped that a more 
extended discussion will result in improvement. For this purpose they have 
printed a large number of copies of the Report for dsstribution in New Jersey 
and elsewhere throughout the Union. The original Committee was enlarged 
by the action of the public meeting, and it has been still further extended by 
its own action to include other friends whose time and means could be secured 
in aid of this personal effort to serve the best interests of our country. The 
assistance of Messrs. Bene, Legien, S. R. Syms, Wegener, Hickok, &c. &c. 
have in this manner been obtained. The Committee thus enlarged would be 
glad to receive information of the movements in this direction in other localities, 
and to unite with others in promoting any measure that may be serviceable. — 
The assistance of editors, and of school and municipal officers particularly, is 
earnestly invited ; and communications addressed to J. J. Sturdevant, Secre- 
tary of Committee on Education, West Hoboken, N. J., will receive respectful 
consideration. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCA1?IOtf. 

At a public meeting of the citizens of 
West Hoboken, a resolution was adopted 
that compulsory education was correct in 
principle, a necessity to every civilized 
state and to a republic indispensible ; and 
a committee consisting of Messrs. Wiggers, 
Hall, Galbraith, Breusing, Gregory and 
Schemm, were appointed to consider the 
whole subject and report at a future meet- 
ing. The committee therefore, make this, its 
REPORT. 
It may be interesting to the citizens 
who are now assembled to night to re- 
ceive in the first place the brief out- 
line of a history of the principle of com- 
pulsory education; for whenever the cit- 
izens of a country begin a movement for the 
introduction of laws heretofore unknown to 
them, it is proper that they should acquaint 
themselves with the workiDg of the same 
or similar laws in countries where they 
have been in operation. 

The first country which grasped the idea 
of a universal education of • the youth and 
of providing for it by law — at least so far as 
we can learn from the records of ancient 
history now extant — was Greece ; and it is a 
circumstance well worthy of the considera- 
tion of those who take offence at the word 
"compulsory," that the idea of enforcing 
education did not originate in any of the 
great empires which were more distinguish- 
ed for the power of their rulers,' than the 
liberties and happiness of the inhabitants, 
but in the freest and happiest land of the 
ancient worid, in the land which in every- 
thing relating to civilization towers high 
above the nations, not only of antiquity, but 
even of the middle ages, and whose great 
writers and thinkers even now, after the 
lapse of more than 2000 years are looked 
upon as teachers indispensible of the rising 
generation. Greece had two great legisla- 
tors whose names as long as the world will 
last, will retain their places in the front 
rank of those whom mankind reveres as 
the wisest of law givers— Solon of Athens, 
and Lycurgus of Sparta. Both radically 
different in main points, but it is notewor- 
thy, that they were fully agreed as regards 
the necessity of compulsorv education, 
i Solon gave a law compelling parents to 

\ have their children instructed in music and 
gymnastics and providing farther, that no 
son was bound to support his father in old 
age, if the latter had neglected to have him 
instructed in some profitable trade. In 
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Sparta, according to the legislation of Ly- 
curgus, the State even went so far as to 
charge itself with the entire education of 
all the children, after they had attained 
their seventh year. Under such and similar 
laws the youth of Greece grew up for sev- 
eral centuries ; and no one who has any ac- 
quaintance with the history of the ancient 
world, will ever dispute, that whatever 
faults the Greeks may have had in other 
respects, they were the most enlightened 
people of the ancient world and that com- 
pulsory education among them produced 
results ever worthy of admiration. When 
the civilization of Greece gradually died 
away under the warlike rule of the Romans, 
compulsory education perished with it, 
and disappeared from history for the long 
period ot about 2000 years. 

In Rome the State did not interest itself 
at all in the education of children ; which 
was left to the care of the mothers. Many 
of these have immortalized themselves in 
the children they have reared; but the bulk 
of the Roman people were never educated ; 
and while the downfall of the educational 
system of Greece remained for centuries an 
object of profound regret, no one ever mis- 
sed, afrer the fall of the Roman Empire, the 
educational laws of Rome. 

In the Christian kingdoms and empires 
which sprang up on the ruins of the Roman 
Empire, no one cared aWout the education 
of the youth ; and the world owes forever 
the most profound gratitude to the noble 
priests and monks who so heroically strug- 
gled in behalf of the sacred oauee of educa- 
tion. But no one felt so deeply as these 
heroes of education themselves, that their 
exertions without the aid of the State au- 
thorities could avail but little for dispersing 
the dark night of ignorance, in which the 
majority of children in every country of 
Europe were growing up. Finally after so 
many centuries of darkness, a new and bet- 
ter era began to dawn, when the revival of 
the study ot the languages and literature of 
ancient Greece awakened first in Italy and 
subsequently in the other countries in Eu- 
rope a new interest in universal education. 
Great men soon arose who demanded that 
the States should again compel parents to 
send their children to school. But though 
the subject was discussed in many countries, 
legislative action during the 16th and 17th 
centuries remained almost confined to some 
of the States of Germany. First, priests 
and preachers of the State churches were 
instructed to preach at stated times on the 
duty of parents to send their children to 
school. Then fines were imposed upon 
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the parents of those children who instead of 
attending the religious instruction given in 
churches were found running about in the 
streets. A formal petition for the introduc- 
tion of compulsory education proceeded in 
1649 from the general Synod of Wurtem- 
berg. In 1689, at length, the first law (as 
far as we know) compelling attendance at 
school, was given by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick Celle who commanded parents and 
guardians to send their children to school 
after they had completed their fifth year.— 
The progress which the movement now 
made in the more than 400 sovereign States 
into which Germany was at that time divid- 
ed, was slow but it was steady; and after a 
struggle of a little more than 100 years, 
compulsory education has triumphantly 
forced its way into the legislation of every 
German State except Austria. Prussia in- 
troduced it in 1732, Bavaria which was one 
of the latest, in 1802. Thus one great coun- 
try was fully secured for the rule of com- 
pulsory education ; and we would call spe- 
cial attention to the highly significant fact, 
that of all the States introducing these 
laws, some of whieh were Protestant and 
some Catholic, no one of them has ever 
thought of repealing them ; and that now 
after a practical experience of about one 
hundred years, however fierce the conflicts 
between the conservative and liberal and 
radical parties may have been about near- 
ly all questions discussed in legislative 
bodies, no man, be he Conservative,Liberal 
or Radical, Catholic, Protestant, Jew or a 
Free Thinker, has ever moved in a German 
legislature in the course of the nineteenth 
century, to drop the principle of compulsory 
education. The legislative work of Ger- 
many in the nineteenth century has exclu- 
sively consisted in improving the laws on 
the subject so as to make them at the same 
time as efficient and as little oppressive as 
possible. Under the influence of these laws 
illiteracy has almost wholly disappeared in 
Germany, and the latest statistics of the an- 
nual examination of the recruits which 
comprises reading, writing and arithmetic, 
it was found that on an average, consider- 
ably less than one per cent, of all the re- 
cruits in the purely German States and pro- 
vinces were unable to, pass this exainina- 
ination. 

During the last, seven years Prussia has 
had to sustain two great wars, in 1866 
against Austria, in 1870 against France. In 
both she took the world by surprise. Such 
a succession of brilliant victories is almost 
without a parallel in the history of the 
world. When the wars were over and the 
conquered nations enquired into the causes 



of their defeat, the statesmen of both And* 
tria and France with remarkable unamimi- 
ty found one of the chief causes in the su- 
perior education of the German army.— 
Austria without much delay adopted in 
1868 a law introducing compulsory educa- 
tion, similiar to that of Prussia, and already 
the results which have been obtained are 
so significant that the friends of the cause 
are fully satisfied that compulsory educa- 
tion is now a fixed institution in Austria as 
as it has been in Germany for nearly 100 
years. In France, the subject is still under 
discussion. A large number of the French 
Councils of the 86 French departments all 
of which were in session in August 1872, 
expressed a wish for the speedy introduc- 
tion of gratuitous and compulsory educa- 
tion; in some however, a motion to that ef- 
fect was voted down. The present minis- 
ter of public instruction, Jules Simon, is 
one of the most enthusiastic friends of the 
cause in France. Before the great wars of 
1866 and 1870, the enforcement of univer- 
sal education had been almost restricted to 
Germany. Only a number of the cantons 
of Switzerland, each of which has its own 
educational law, and the Scandinavian 
kingdoms had laws similar to those of Ger- 
many. Denmark, in particular, has had an 
excellent law in uninterrupted operation 
since 1814, and has achieved a remarkably 
high average education of its entire popu- 
lation. 

Since 1866 the movement for the general 
introduction of compulsory education has 
immensely gained in strength. England 
has made a great advance by the adoption 
of a bill in 1870, brought in by Edw. fm. 
Forster, according to which, within one 
year provision had to be made for the edu- 
cation of every child in Eogiand and Wales. 
The question of compulsory attendance was 
very earnestly discussed in Parliament, and 
was finally left to separate school boards, 
which have a certain discretionary power 
of enforcing attendance, but the advocates of 
compulsion do not mean to be content until 
its ultimate adoption. Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Oxford and many other towns at once 
hastened to pass by-laws, compelling the 
attendance of children in the puolic schools 
The Italian Parliament adopted in 1871 a 
new school law according to which ele- 
mentary instruction is to be given every- 
where free of charge and attendance at 
school is obligatory lor all. In all the oth- 
er conn tries of Europe the friends of com- 
pulsory education are eagerly at work, in 
pressing the matter upon tne attention of 
the legislatures, and everywhere they feel 
hopeful and confident of a speedy success. 
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And while some of the great Christian 
countries like Eugland, France, and Russia 
are still hesitating to take the final decisive 
step, Mohammedan Turkey has already 
promulgated a law, providing for the es- 
tablishment of a school in every locality, 
and compelling all children, both boys and 
girls, to attend it. Thus it would seem that 
the triumph of compulsory education in Eu- 
rope is nearly complete, and may be record- 
ed within a few years. No one certainly, 
in view of these facts, will dare to deny 
that there is considerable progress towards 
this goal in many quarters, and retrogres- 
sion nowhere. 

The movement in the United States for 
the introduction of universal and compul- 
sory education is of a comparatively recent 
date. The first State which interested it- 
self in the education of all its children was 
Massachusetts. As the beginnings of re- 
form movements are always surrounded 
with difficulties we need not be surprised 
to learn that the law introducing compul- 
sory education is not only not generally en- 
forced, but that in many towns no disposi- 
tion to enforce it is shown. Some of the 
cities and towns have availed themselves of 
the authority given them by the statute and 
have appointed truant officers and estab- 
lished " Reform Schools," to which children 
between the ages of seven and seventeen 
who are not attending school, or growing 
up in ignorance, may be sent if it is thought 
best, instead of being fined. In New 
Hampshire, an act of the Legislature, ap- 
proved in July 1871, provided that all pa- 
rents, guardians or masters of a child, be- 
tween tne ages of 8 and 14, residing with- 
in two miles of a public school, shall send 
such child at least 12 weeks a year. The 
legislatures of Michigan and Texas passed 
similar acts in 1871. The school law of 
Maine authorizes towns to make by-laws 
tor the enforcement of general education. — 
Connecticut has passed an act forbidding 
manufacturers to employ minors under 14 
years of age who have not attended some 
public or private school for at least three 
months in each year. As notwithstanding 
this act, the number ot children who attend 
no school is found to be considerable, the 
attention of Connecticut, like that of most 
other States in the Union, is at present di- 
rected to the question how far compulsion 
in educational matters should be carried. — 
At the beginning of the present year, 1873, 
the governors of several States, among 
them the governor of Pennsylvania, ear- 
nestly recommended in their message the 
passage of an act introducing compulsory 
education. 



The legislatures of many other States 
have already given their attention to the 
subject, and if there is a delay in the adop- 
tion of appropriate laws, it appears to be 
caused less by opposition to the principle, 
than by the desire to obtain first a full 
knowledge of all difficulties which the exe- 
cution of the law would encounter. It 
is, however, fully evident that the move- 
ment is gaining strength in all directions. 
The last annual report of the Commission- 
er of Education at Washington gives ac- 
counts of the exertions made by the friends 
of the cause in a number of States. Cali- 
fornia reports that much interest is shown 
in the question of securing the attendance 
of all children of school age, and the im- 
portance of this result seems to be generally 
felt and promises to result in action. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in In- 
diana declares himself in his annual report 
in favor of compulsory education, remark- 
ing that the tendency of all civilized na- 
tions is to a full recognition of the truth 
that the State has the right, and that it is 
its duty to educate its entire population. — 
The State Superintendents of Nevada and 
Rhode Island express themselves in the 
same sense. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in Washington, John Eaton, Jr. infers 
from the reports, received in his office from 
all parts of the United States that u the con- 
viction of th desirableness of universality of 
elementary education and even of its neces- 
sity in a Republic, is steadily taking posses- 
sion of thoughtful minds, and that the state- 
ment of the argument grows in complete- 
ness and fullness with the increased cor- 
rectness of educational reports and sta- 
tistics." 

Thus although only a few States have 
taken decided legislative action on the sub- 
ject, it may he said, that the American mind 
is now very decidedly advancing towards 
the universal introduction of compulsory 
education, and we would again call especial 
attention to the fact, that here, as formerly 
in the old world, we find that the struggle 
has not the appearance of a violent conflict 
between two opposite principles, but rather 
of a struggle between a principle more or 
less conceded — for who denies that univer- 
sality of education is desirable for every 
civilized commonwealth — and on the other 
hand between hesitation and doubt wheth- 
er a principle, praiseworthy in itself can be 
carried through, or whether the laws pro- 
posed in a particular state are free from ob- 
jectionable features. 

Thus the principle of compulsory educa- 
tion appears to be on the eve of a complete 
triumph in both hemispheres. The num- 
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ber of those holding back is every year re- 
duced to smaller proportions. Are there 
any reasons, that we should stay much lon- 
ger in the second class and be among the 
last to leave the sinking ship— or are there 
not sufficiently weighty arguments that we 
should hasten to enroll ourselves among 
the champions of universal education. 

The School law of our own State, New Jer- 
sey, is siDgularly perfect, and the organiza- 
tion of the system has been shown by years 
of experience to be capable of but few im- 
provements. The commisssoners appointed 
by Gov. Randolph to examine the School law 
and its operation, and report any changes 
that might be advisable, presented their 
Report to the last Legislature and submit- 
ted a draft of a bill which included among 
other things a provision for the protection 
of factory children and for the enforcement 
of education. The bill was lost, mainly it 
is believed, because of the objectionable 
novelties in the appointment of Inspectors 
in a way that would involve partizan poli- 
tics, and also in the founding of free Colle- 
giate Scholarships at the expense of the 
people of the State. If the bill had been 
confined to the subject of compulsory edu- 
cation, but few, if any, of the very serious 
objections that were urged would have had 
any application. 

The reasoning in favor of the principle is 
so obvious that it is scarcely necessary to 
occupy much time or space for its develop- 
ment. Even those who have not examined 
it in detail are strong in the belief that 
there is an intimate connection between ig- 
norance and crime. An educated man is 
not necessarily virtuous, but he is less like- 
ly, because less exposed, to become a crimi- 
nal. So slight a cultivation as the ability 
to read merely as an amusement, is of value 
to occupy time that would otherwise be 
exposed to the perils of idleness; it in- 
creases the value of labor to obtain a living, 
and therefore lessens the temptations of 
want ; it is the key tnat unlocks all the 
stores of knowledge and morality that 
make men wiser and better. But the ex- 
amination of the statistics of our prisons 
sets this consideration in a startling light. 
In Pennsylvania only one half of the pris- 
oners can read and write ; some who can 
read, cannot write, and one quarter can 
neither read nor write. Of the whole adult 
population of the State 97 per cent are able 
to read and write In Masachusetts 97 per 
cent can read and write, and 20 per cent, 
of the prisoners are unable to do so. In 
Connecticut 98>£ per cent can read * and 
write and more than one-third of the crimi- 
nals cannot. Although this is a test, yet 



that it is a loose one has been shown by the 
failure of one-half of those who claimed to 
be able to read and write, to spell the words 
read and write, and many who can read are 
unable to do so with anv facility or pleasure 
that would be beneficial. In the absence, 
of any statistics of the State of New Jersey 
on this point those of New York furnish a 
convenient and striking illustration. Of 
the state prison criminals of New York one- 
third are unable to read and write, while of 
the adult population only 3 per cent, have 
the like inability. A large proportion ot 
the crime comes from a small portion of 
the people. Three per cent, of the popula- 
tion furnish 33 per cent, of the criminals. 
The proportion of ignorance inside the 
prison walls is eleven times greater than 
that outside. It can be demonstrated that 
a child unable to read and write is sixteen 
times more likely to get into prison than 
one who may be advanced with the average 
beyond only that little. It is interesting in 
connection with this branch of the subject 
that although some kinds of crime, as 
forgery, for example, require literary culti- 
vation less than one-fifth of one per cent, of 
all the crime lis committed by those who 
are educated beyond the common school 
course. In the Juvenile Reformatories 
there is no basis for comparison ; all the 
figures constitute simply an illustration. — 
In the commitments to the House of Ref- 
uge in New York, and other similar insti- 
tutes, 95 per cent, come from idle, ignorant 
and vicious homes; nearly none go to school, 
almost all are of ignorant parents. There 
appears good reason for the belief that ig- 
norance causes crime, and education is the 
remedy. 

Five per cent of the adult population of 
New Jersey cannot read and write, and 
nine per cent, is the average of the whole 
United States. Of these latter in the north- 
ern States half are of foreign birth, and in 
the Southern one-fifty-seventh ; the average 
of the whole being one-seventh. Of the 
thousands of Chinamen who have lauded 
in California, not one has yet appeared who 
is unable to read and write his own lan- 
guage. There are half a million more ig- 
norant women than men. All portions of 
society must be educated as a means of 
safety. We would not tolerate small-pox 
in any race among us however low. Ten 
years without schools would insure a gen- 
eration of ignorant citizens with no know- 
ledge, and no desire for improvement. — 
Moral degradation in the estimation of the 
wisest and best, is worse than physical dis- 
ease. In guarding against this evil, schools 
I and teachers may win the willing, and the 
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State should compel the unwilling ; and the 
enforcement would tend towards the im- j 
provement of the schools. All the argu- 
ments in favor of the State furnishing any 
education whatever apply in directly the 
same measure to compulsory education. — 
The power that compels the payment of 
taxes for schools should fill the schools. ' 
The owner of property is compelled to pay 
whether he has children or not ; indeed, he 
may live on the other side of the ocean, yet 
he has to contribute the same ; and the 
State enforcing the contribution should en- 
force the education. It is the duty of the 
rich to pay, it should be the duty of the 
poor to use. The law compels us to pay 
enough for good schools ; it is the fault of 
the people of the School District if they 
have incompetent teachers and indifferent 
officials. If children can get education in 
no other way they should be compelled to 
receive it The public must feed the 
child that is starving, punish him if crimi- 
nal, imprison him if necessary and bury 
him when dead. If the child be neglected 
it is at least ten times more likely to get 
into prison than if it could read, and more 
than a hundred times than if it were well ed- 
ucated. The right to punish, should involve 
also the duty to protect By opening the 
school to such a child, if there be one in the 
place, we will do our duty to the child and 
to our country, and save ourselves the prob- 
able expense of furnishing for it a prison. 

The practical application of the principle 
has many difficulties. It may be sufficient 
to state here that it is believed to be politic 
to enforce a law for compulsory education 
on those children only who are between the 
ages of 8 and 14 years, and that the educa- 
tion should extend only to the ability to 
read and write. The committee are un- 
willing to impose any pecuniary penalty 
that may even have the appearance of be- 
ing oppressive to the poorest among us, 
and they believe that the moral force of 
public opinion directed by official authority 
will be sufficient for the purpose. The fines 
they have imposed therefore are merely 
nominal. It is peculiarly appropriate in a 
Republic that a measure designed alike for 
the good of the individual and that ot the 
public should rest almost entirely upon the 
willing obedience of a free and intelligent 
people. The method of procedure provid- 
ed by the act is simple, and need not cost 
the people of the township one single cent. 
The annual census in August provided by 
the present School law is extended to the 
children between 8 and 14 years who can- 
not read and write, and the delivery of a 
list to the Township Committee by the Dis- 



trict Clerk is all that the School Trustees 
have to do with the matter. As the Public 
School should be a subject of affectionate 
pride with the people, and is in fact, useful 
only so far as it commands respect and con- 
fidence, it is deemed inexpedient to connect 
any of the school officials with the enforce- 
ment of the law. The chiel penalty con- 
templated is the, continuous public exhibi- 
tion of a list of people who have neglected 
their duty to their children, from the dis- 
grace of which any offender may be reliev- 
ed by simply promising to do better. 

In submitting the result of their labors to 
their fellow citizens, the committee recom- 
mend, if their report be adopted, that what- 
ever defects may be made apparent in the 
proposed law be remedied, and that they be 
instructed to prepare a memorial to the leg- 
islature to be sent to the member of the As- 
sembly for this district within the present 
month. And it would )t)e advantageous if 
they have power and instructions to enter 
into correspondence with other persons in 
the State for the purpose of securing con- 
joint action, and to call when necessary 
another public meeting. 



[Draft of proposed Bill appended to the Report.] 

Ail Act for the Enforcement of 
Education. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted Ac It shall be the duty 
of the District Clerk in taking the census for 
school purposes provided by the act approvad 
March 21, 1867 and entitled " an act to establish 
a System of Public Instruction," to make a list 
of all children between the ages of 8 and 14 
years in the district of said district clerk who 
are unable to read and write, who are not receiv- 
ing regular instruction, and are not disqualified 
from receiving such instruction by sicanes* or 
mental incapacity. Said list shall contain the 
name, address and occupation of the parent, 
guardian or olher person having the actual or 
legal custody of each such child. In the month 
of September in each and every year the District 
Clerk shall make and deliver a copy of saia list 
to the town committee verified in the same man- 
ner as in the case of the said census. 

2. Within one week after the receipt of the 
said list by the town committee, the town clerk 
shall notify each such parent, guardian or other 
person that his name is on said list, and the 
town committee shall from time to time strike 
from said list the name of every person which 
in their opinion ought not to be inscribed there- 
on, and also of every child concerning whom 
satisfactory guarantees shall be given that he 
shall theucefortn receive regular instructions. — 

The town committee shall on or before the first 
day of November then next, cause the list so 
received to be ,publicly exposed in the Town 
Hall, and the same shall continue so exposed 
subject to revision as provided by this act un- 
til the first day of November in the following 
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year. It shall be .the duty of the Town Clerk to 
make a clean and legible copy of the said list 
revised as aforesaid for public exhibition every 
month. On or before the first day of Decem- 
ber in each and every year the Town Committee 
shall transmit to the Ju«t ces of the Peace with- 
in the township a copy of said list, dividing the 
same among them so that each Justice may le- 
ceive as nearly as possible the same number of 
names. 

3. Each such Justice of the Peace within one 
month after the receipt of his portion of the said 
list, on being satisfied that the allegations in said 
list as to any child therein mentioned are true, 
shall issue a summons requiring the parent, 
guardian or other person having the care or 
custodv of the said child to show cause why he 
should not be punished for neglecting to furnish 
regular instruction to the said child. On the 
return day of said summons if the respondant 
do not appear, the Justice shall issue a warrant 
for his arrest. On the hearing, a copy certified 
bj the town cl°rk of the revised list exhibited 
in the Town Hall as herein provided, shall be re- 
ceived as prima f«cie evidence of the facts 
therein alleged, and if no sufficient excuse be 
proved to the sa'isfaction of the said Justice he 
shall fine the resp mdent one dollar and costs 
for the first offence, and five dollars and costs 
for each and every offence thereafter. If it 
should appear to the satisfaction of the Justice 
that the allegations in the said list are not true, 
or that there is reason for not imposing the said 
fine, h°» shall discharge the respondent and in- 
form the Town Committee that the name of the 
respondent should be stncken from the list, and 
he shall not receive his cosis therefore, and the 
par'y summoned shall not be entitled to receive 

COS'S. 

All the said fines and costs shall be re- 
covered in like manner to fines and cost* or- 
dered by Justices of the Peace to be paid in 
other cases. All fines imposed and received 
under this act except as hereinafter provided 



shall be paid over to the town collector and be 
by him applied to the purposes of the school 
fund of the said township. 

4. Any person who shall wilfully neglect to 
furnish such correct informatinn as the District 
Clerk may require in taking the said census, 
and any district clerk who t-hall fail to make and 
deliver to the Town Committee the list herein 
provided, and every town committee or member 
thereof who shall fail to revise and publicly ex- 
hibit the said list as herein directed, and any 
Justice of the Peace or nffic a r acting under his 
direction, or any Town C'erk, who shall fail to 
perform his dutr in the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this act >hall be liable to a fine of 
twenty-five dollars for each and every violation 
thereof, to be recovered by an action in the 
name of the people ot this state, one halt the 
penalty so recovered to be paid to the informer. 

5. Toe ability to read and write mentioned in 
this act shall be construed to be the ability to 
read and write distinctly and mtellegibly in the 
English hnguage, the first paragraph of the 
declaration of the independence of the United 
States. 

The regular instruction mentiontd in this 
act shall mean attendance to any public or 
private school during eight months of the year, 
provided the public school of the district be 
open, or the r^ct-ipt of private instruction in 
readiog and writing ten- horns ««ch week. The 
masculine khall in this act include the feminine ; 
and the singular, the plural, as though the same 
had been expressed in each case. Where ihere 
is no Town Commit ee, "istrict Clerk or Town 
Clerk, the Town Committee, District Clerk or 
Town Clerk mentioned in this act shall be con- 
strued to mean the corporate or other officers 
respectively who are charged with similar du- 
ties in the township, city, village or other lo- 
cality wherein they hold office, and the Town 
Hall herein mentioned shall be construed to 
mean the place of public meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 



P UBLIC MEE TING. 

The Committee on Compulsory Education previously appointed with 
due power, called a public meeting of the citizens of West Hoboken at Dens' 
Hotel, on the 21st day of January, 1873, and it was organized by the election 
of A. J. Schemm, chairman, and C. V. Hickok, secretary. 

The Report of the committee was read, received and adopted, and the 
proposed law was read and discussed byjsingle sections and finally unanimously 
adopted as a whole; and the committee was enlarged by the addition of five 
new members and instructed to carry the recommendations of the Report 
into effect. 

A. J. SCHEMM, Chairman. 
C. V. HICKOK, Secretary. 
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A Copy of this Eeport and Draft of Law has been sent to every 
member of the Senate and Assembly, and has been introduced as 
Assembly bill "No. 411." 

Please examine carefully and assist us in its passage by acting 
through your representative or any other influence that you can 
bring to bear upon it. 
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